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Let us bring you up-to-date on 


ANDERSON 
EXPELLERS 


HETHER you are an Expeller 

owner, or contemplate buying 
an Expeller now or for postwar oper- 
ations, you should have the latest 
information on Anderson Expellers. 


As a part of the war effort, Expeliler 
Engineers have been continuously at 
work on new developments and im- 
provements that obsoletes Expeller 
data of a year or two ago. 


A word from you and we will 
have an Expeller Engineer con- 
tact you with complete data on 
Anderson Expellers, processes 
and new equipment to be used 
in conjunction with Expellers. 
Better write today and let us 
bring you up-to-date! 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


1958 W. 96th St. © Cleveland, Ohio — 


Twin Motor Sensing 
with Universal Cooker 





Today all Purina is engaged in a ‘Food for Victory” Crusade 

..a@ Crusade to help the farmers of America produce effi- 
ciently the most meat, milk and eggs from the supplies of 
feed now available. Purina’s four soybean processing plants 
—every man and every machine — are in this Crusade pro- 
ducing to capacity. 





Circleville, Ohio * LaFayette, Indi 
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J. E. JOHNSON, President DIRECTORS 
Champaign, Ill. DAVID G. WING, Mechanicsburg, O. 

HOWARD ROACH, Vice President — ERSEL WALLEY, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Plainfield, Iowa WALTER McLAUGHLIN, Decatur, IIl. 





GEORGE M. STRAYER, Secretary JOHN SAND, Marcus, Iowa 
Hudson, Iowa JACOB HARTZ, Stuttgart, Ark. 

J. B. EDMONDSON, Treasurer JOHN DRIES, Saukville, Wis. 
Clayton, Ind. ROY H. MONIER, Carrollton, Mo. 


Hudson, Iowa, 
Nov. 20, 1943 


TO EVERY AMERICAN SOYBEAN 
ASSOCIATION MEMBER: 


Today your association is engaged in the bitterest struggles of its 
existence. The outcome will affect your business for many years to 
come. It will likewise determine the future of your organization. 


With every means at their command your officers are attempting to 
protect the markets for soybeans and soybean products. The indefen- 
sible ruling by the Food and Drug Administration which would bar 
soybean flour from white bread and cut off the largest potential 
market for soy flour, has received the undivided attention of your 
directors. Two of the board members recently returned from 
Washington, D. C., where they appeared.in your behalf at the hearings 
on H.R.2400. If this bill is passed it will open up a huge po- 
tential market for soybean oil. You may rest assured that the Board 
of Directors is doing everything in its power to protect the interests 
of individual soybean producers. 


But your directors can not do this job alone. They must have your 
support. They must represent a sizeable portion of the soybean 
producers of the nation. They can speak with authority only when 
you and your neighbors and business associates are members of the 
American Soybean Association. In numbers there is strength in 
legislative work. The American Soybean Association needs MEMBERS. 
It must have them. That's where YOU come in. 


If EVERY member of ASA would secure just ONE additional member to 

the Association within the next 30 days our membership would be 
doubled. Will you do that? One member sent in six subscriptions 

last week. He was interested in the organization which is endeavoring 
to protect his markets. Are you interested? Will you send in just 
one membership? 


And will you also send us the names of additional persons who should 
be interested? So that we can write them and explain the advantages 
of membership? 


BY BUILDING YOUR ORGANIZATION YOU ARE BUILDING ASSURANCE OF A MARKET 
FOR FUTURE CROPS OF SOYBEANS. DO YOUR PART TODAY. 


Very truly yours, 
Lf Obaser 


Geo. M. Strayer, Sec'y, 
AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION OF GROWERS 
NOVEMBER, 1943 l 











Sole Manufacturers 
Patented 


NU-SEME 
BURLAP AND 
COTTON BAGS 


The best substitute for 
new bags. 


Also good quality sec- [im 
ond-hand bags. 


ALWAYS 


a good source of sup- 
ply for bags. 


During the war and 


After the war 
QUALITY AND rw wesc sim A 
SERVICE CHICAGO, 


WESTERN BURLAP BAG CO,, te. 


1109-21 West 38th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Opportunity 
is Knocking 


¥ lage door stands wide open! 
The soybean is coming into 
its own, serving (1) as a much 
needed food product; and (2) as a 
supplier of valuable raw materials 
for industry. 


But, as with so many other bulk materials, 
the handling and storage of soybeans 
have a definite bearing on the economy 
of operations. To such problems — to 
your problem — Nicholson can bring a 
specialized engineering and construction 
experience dating back to 1914. The name 
Nicholson has long been identified with 
facilities for handling and storage of all 
kinds of bulk materials, including wheat, 
corn, beans, coal, cement, oil and 
chemicals. You are invited to 
consult with our’ experienced 
engineers in planning your new 
or enlarged soybean processing 
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Over 4,000 
STEINLITES 


in Use... 







The STEINLITE 
One Minute 
Moisture Tester 





More than all other ELECTRICAL MOISTURE TESTERS combined 


Successfully used for testing the moisture 
content of soybeans, soybean meal, grains and 
similar products. 

To make such a record, the Steinlite has to 
be RIGHT. It's designed and operated on the 
right basis — the electrical impedance prin- 
ciple. Produced by a pioneer group of radio 


engineers. FAST — with it, moisture tests are 
made in one minute by experienced operators; 
in 2 or 3 minutes by almost any operator. 
ACCURATE — checks against official govern- 
ment oven methods. EASY TO USE — almost 
as easy as tuning ina radio. Sold on 10 day Free 
Trial. Prompt shipments on orders placed now. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for Grain Testing Equipment 


Since 1912 Seedburo has been the leading 
source of laboratory and testing equipment for 
the seed and grain industries. Every item is 
built by experienced craftsmen, and rigidly in- 
spected during manufacture. The Seedburo 
line is broad and widely assorted — hence, the 
term “Headquarters for Grain Testing Equip- 
ment.” Write for Catalog No. 143. 


SELF-WATERING GERMINATOR. For testing field, vege- 
table, flower and tree seeds. Dish 81/2” dia., 1” deep. Glass 
bell 6” dia., 22” height. Price $4.50. 


UNIVERSAL BAG HOLDER. Unbreakable steel construction. 
Adjustable to any height or width of sack. Price $3.00. 


BAG TRUCK. Long, wrought iron nose proves carriage 
for large building sacks and boxes. Bent plow handles, 
rigidly fastened and reinforced. Cast iron wheels mounted 
on turned bearings. Price $11.00. 


EQUIPMENT 





COMPANY 


BOERNER SAMPLER OR MIXER. Reduces size of grain sam- 
ple containing foreign substances of different specific gravity 
or size. Produces sample representation of the original. 


Device Si” high, wt. 34 lb. Puce... $60.00 


SOYBEAN DOCKAGE 
SIEVES. A set gives 
3 gradings of each 
sample. Federal Grain 
Supervisors use Seed- 
buro Precision Type 
sieves, set of 2 sieves 
and bottom pan. 










Precision Type....$9.25 
Commercial ........ $6.75 


WIRE TIES. 
Make bag clos- 
ing simple, 
quick and eco- 
nomical. Assure 
speed, neatness 
and uniform 
security. 65¢ per 
1000 in lots of 
5000. 






Formerly seen TRave 


REPORTING BUREAU 
FOUNDED i912 











629 BROOKS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Soybean Oil in 
PAINTS and VARNISHES 


By JOHN J. KESSLER 


President, Soybean Paint and Varnish Institute 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


of “drying” or, of being converted to solid films when ex- 
posed in thin layers to the air. It is these “drying” oils 
which are used for making paints and varnishes. Most 
vegetable oils do not have this property and are therefore classified 
as “non-drying” oils. Examples of “non-drying” oils are cotton- 
seed oil, corn oil and peanut oil. Examples of “drying” oils are 
linseed oil, tung oil and soybean oil. One vegetable oil, castor 


T are certain vegetable oils which have the property 





Farm house of Virgil Foster, Jersey County, 
Ill. Finished inside and outside with paint and 
enamel made with 100 percent soybean oil. 


oil, is not a drying oil as pressed from the castor bean, but it is 
converted to a valuable drying oil by chemical processing. 


The drying oils possess the drying property to a different degree. 
Soybean oil does not dry as rapidly as linseed oil. Linseed oil does 
not dry as rapidly as Tung oil. We are concerned here with mak- 
ing a comparison between the drying qualities of linseed oil and 
soybean oil in order to evaluate the future of the soybean in the 
paint and varnish industry. We tackled the problem several years 
ago by asking the direct question, “Just what kind of paint can 
be made by using no other drying oil than soybean oil in paints?” 
The experts shook their heads. They knew that some soybean oil 
had been used successfully in outside house paints. They knew that 
paints using 30 percent soybean oil and 70 percent linseed oil had 
shown good performance, but they were afraid that a 100 percent 
soybean oil paint would dry soft and sticky and would not weather 
well. From their own point of view they were right. It is a fact 
that many paints have been made with soybean oil which have 
not performed well. This has not been the fault of the soybean oil. 


Sub Rosa Material 


Some paint makers have, in the past, used soybean oil as one 
of their sub rosa materials. A sub rosa material is a pigment, a 
resin or an oil, or a thinner, which is put in the formula to cut 
down the cost. The paint maker is a business man who makes 
paint for a profit. Like all manufacturers, he can design down to 
a cost or up to a quality. Paint making is a highly competitive 
business. Hence it has happened that many paints made with 
soybean oil have been formulated with cheap and less effective 
pigments and the soybean oil in the paint has been blamed for 
its poor performance. On the other hand it has been amply dem- 
onstrated that when soybean oil has been used in paint by asso- 
ciating it with the proper pigments, and when the soybean oil has 
been processed to bring out its best drying qualities, it is possible 
to make paint which has shown performance results comparable 
with those obtained with faster drying oils. We tackled the prob- 
lem by asking ourselves not how cheap a paint could be made 


with soybean oil but how good a paint. We found that by grind- - 
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ing the oil with certain pigments which favored the drying prop- 
erties of the oil, and by using certain methods of processing the 
oil itself, that paints could be made which stood up in use as well 
as or better than those made with linseed oil. These paints have 
shown excellent performance in actual use and on hundreds of 
paint jobs. They are showing excellent wear, wonderful appear- 
ance, and have none of the common paint defects such as checking, 
cracking, peeling, or excessive weathering. 


Drying of Paints 


Soybean oil, like linseed oil, is a mixture of several different 
oils, some of which have no drying qualities. Linseed oil contains 
a larger percentage of drying constituents and is converted to a 
solid film in less time than is required for soybean oil. The drying 
qualities of soybean oil can, however, be greatly improved by 
certain methods. 

The table shows the relative drying times of several paints made 
with 100 percent soybean oil, using a standard lead and linseed oil 
paint for comparison. Metallic driers to give the optimum drying 
results have been used in each paint. 








Lead Paste Mixed Paste Mixed Paste White Enamel 
and raw and raw and processed and processed 
Linseed Oil Soybean Oil Soybean Oil Soybean Oil 
NACE E OR 356 certs 5 hours 9 hours 3 hours 3 hours 
Begins to set... 4 8 2 1 
Dry to touch... 5 9 3 3 
Tack £€60e: .....24 24 8 5 
One Gry «i.c3 6% 72 72 24 20 





The second column shows what has been done to make a satis- 
factory paint which uses a gallon of raw soybean oil for each 
gallon of specially formulated pigment paste ground with a pro- 
cessed soybean oil vehicle. 


pe 








Barn on the W. R. Campbell farm, Calloway 
County, Mo. A new barn, finished with 
2 coats 100 percent soybean oil paint. 


The initial drying is slower than lead and linseed oil, but the 
paint sets up to a tough and durable film, superior to lead and 
linseed oil in whiteness, hiding and covering power. This particular 
formula has been used over wide areas in the Middle West. 

The third column shows what has been done to make a faster 
drying paint with soybean oil than is possible with linseed oil 
either raw or boiled. In fact, soybean oil can be processed in sev- 
eral ways to greatly increase its initial drying properties. These 
processes may be classified in two categories. 


1. Those which concentrate the drying constituents and reduce 
the non-drying constituents by means of fractional distilla- 
tions or by means of fractional solubilities. 

2. Those which change the chemical composition of the drying 
constituents to give increased drying properties. 


Referring back to the table, the figures in columns 3 and 4 
show how the drying ability of soybean oil can be greatly im- 
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proved over that of raw or boiled lin- 
seed oil. 

Previous to the present war economy there 
has always been a price spread between 
soybean oil and linseed oil of from two to 
four cents a pound. No one can predict 
what the price levels of soybean oil will 
look like after the war, but there are no 
reasons for thinking that they will go higher 
than linseed oil. There are many reasons 
for thinking that soybean oil will step into 
the paint picture after the war in a leading 
role. One economic fact about soybean oil 
is basic. It is available to the paint and 
varnish industry in great quantity. 

Soybean oil holds a unique place among 
vegetable oils in the diversity of its uses. 
It is the only edible oil which has any con- 
siderable drying properties. With the ex- 
ception of soybean oil, the main edible oils, 
cottonseed, cocoanut, corn and peanut, are 
not drying oils. With the exception of soy- 
bean oil, the main drying oils, tung, linseed, 
castor, are not economically edible. 

Soybean oil, therefore, has a major place 
in two major industries. 


There is no need to tell the reader of 
The Soybean Digest of its talents as an 
edible oil. These have been amply demon- 
strated. In the role of food it already plays 
to a large public. 

It is the purpose of this article to call 
attention to its talents in the role of paint, 
varnish, and other surface coatings, and to 
suggest that every grower or processor who 
encourages this talent by giving soybean oil 
a local appearance on his house, barns, or 
mills will encourage an even greater future 
for this versatile vegetable. Use 100 percent 
soybean oil paint on your own property. Be 
sure that it is the best soybean oil paint 
available. The Soybean Paint and Varnish 
Institute will be glad to tell you where to 
get it. This Institute has not been organ- 
ized for profit but for education and re- 
search. It does not make, buy, nor sell 
paint nor its raw materials, but will gladly 
give you the names of reputable paint mak- 
ers who make 100 percent soybean oil paints 
of a quality approved by the Soybean Paint 
and Varnish Institute. 


White Bread 


By JAMES L. DOIG 
Floya Milling Co. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


S THE manufacture of soy flour grad- 
A ually became a highly specialized 

process, and efficient grading of the 

beans made it possible to use only 
the highest grade in the manufacture of 
food products, the quality of soy flours 
reached a high standard of excellence, and 
the public became conscious of its amazing 
food value, it was inevitable that soy flours 
would soon become a standard ingredient 
in bakery products. 

We are gradually getting away from the 
idea that soy is a substitute for this or that 
ingredient, and soy flours are now going 
into baked goods in ever increasing quan- 
tities, to raise the food value, palatability 
and flavor of these goods to a higher stand- 
ard than ever before. 

A problem we had to solve was what per- 
centage of soy flour would give maximum 
results, both from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion and also what effect introduction of 
varying percentages of soy flour had on the 
quality, flavor, color, etc., of the finished 
loaf. 

There is no doubt that a loaf carrying 
from 10 to 15 or even 20 percent of soy 
has a very high protein value and a dis- 
tinctive flavor, which would appeal to many 
consumers, and as a special loaf, would cer- 
tainly prove a fairly satisfactory selling item. 
As a matter of fact, we had one plant in 
the Maritimes where they ran a special soy 
loaf, containing roughly 20 percent of soy 
flour, which proved a good selling item, rat- 
ing much higher than the whole wheat, 
cracked wheat, or any of the other special 
breads sold in that territory. The crumb 
was a creamy color, and the baked loaf it- 
self had a high crust color, fair volume, and 
the bread when toasted, had an excellent 
flavor, and altogether it was quite a popular 
item. 

The advertising campaign on this loaf 
very cleverly emphasized the high protein 
content of the loaf, and how it was obtained 
by the introduction of large percentages of 
51 percent protein soy flour, which inversely 
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lowered the starch content and increased 
the digestibility of the loaf, and asked the 
customers to ask their local doctors’ 
opinion. Most of the doctors and nutrition- 
ists in the territory readily endorsed the 
claims. 


However, when we consider that on the 
average, these special breads represent a 
very small percentage of the total output of 
a plant, rarely reaching over three percent, 
it would seem that only a very small per- 
centage of the consuming public would get 
any benefit from the introduction of soy 
into bread, and benefits to the baker in 
economy, etc., would also be corresponding- 
ly low. It seems logical to us that a better 
idea was to introduce small percentages of 
soy into all bread with a view to raising 
the protein contents to higher maximums 
than ever before. 


We decided, therefore, to concentrate on 
small percentages, roughly from one to two 
percent in white breads, and from three to 
five percent in dark breads, giving a pro- 
tein increase of from 20 to 35 percent in 
the different varieties, but without altering 
in any way the characteristic color, and 
flavor which the consuming public was used 
to in white breads. Again the decision was 
made solely with the object of adding soy 
flour along the line of least resistance, to 
ensure the greatest possible immediate mar- 
ket for soy flour. 


As proof that this decision was sound, our 
output of soy flour has increased some 600 
percent, in the last five years, and as the 
greater part of our output goes to the larger 
plants, where automatic control of dough- 
making is general practice, and where uni- 
formity of fermentation must be assured, 
the small percentage of soy which we recom- 
mended can be introduced without any 
changes in mixing or in the general opera- 
tion of the plant. 


—sbd-- 


Oil from soybeans can be made into glycerin, 
enamel, food, varnish, waterproof goods, 
linoleum, paint, soap, celluloid, printing ink 
and candles. 


COUNCIL URGES 
5 PERCENT SOY 
IN WHITE BREAD 


No restrictions by bread standards should 
be placed on the use of high protein flours 
up to five percent in white bread during the 
wartime emergency, the food and nutrition 
board of the National Research Council has 
recommended. 


Text of the recommendation, signed by 
Executive Secretary Frank L. Gunderson, 
was placed before the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion October 22. 


This is the latest development in the 60- 
day’ old battle of the American Soybean 
Association and others vitally interested in 
the nation’s nutritional welfare to obtain a 
rehearing by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on proposed bread standards which 
would limit the use of soy flour in bread to 
one-half of one percent. 


Protests against the ruling were referred 
to the War Food Administration, which in 
turn asked the National Research Council 
to study the question: The recommenda- 
tion is the result of this study. Action by 
the Food and Drug Administration is now 
awaited. 


The Council’s report follows: 


“In view of the reduced supply of ani- 
mal proteins available within the United 
States for civilian use during the war 
emergency, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 
considers it advisable that the use for 
human food of vegetable proteins of 
superior biological value should be en- 
couraged and stimulated by opening all 
reasonable avenues for such use. Vege- 
table sources rich in protein of high 
quality include soybeans, peanuts, corn 
germ, wheat germ, and yeast. 

“Their possibilities should be explor- 
ed thoroughly. The purposes for which 
they should be explored are: 

“1. Special food dishes or recipes de- 
signed to produce attractive home 
blends. 


“2. Incorporation in standard breads 
or specialty breads. For this purpose, 
proportions of less than 3 per cent of 
the wheat flour used are regarded as 
furnishing too little superior protein to 
be of significant nutritional service. 
There are experimental data demon- 
strating that 5 percent exert significant 
supplemental effects on the proteins of 
wheat flour. For purposes of use in 
commercial bakeries, either in bread or 
other bakery products, it is of major 
importance that the special protein 
sources, such as soya flour, should be- 
come available in highly standardized 
grades so that their performance in 
doughs is fully predictable. 


‘3. Incorporation in meat products as 
extenders. 

“In order to fulfill these purposes, no 
restrictions to such use in bread of these 
superior vegetable protein sources 
should be imposed in any regulations 
that may be issued setting standards of 
identity for bread during the period of 
the emergency. 


“Further, encouragement should be 
given to increasing the use of high pro- 
tein vegetable products in commercial 
meat products insofar as this is prac- 
ticable.” 





Bread and Oil 


Thomas Jefferson may not have 
been thinking of soybeans when he 
said: “The greatest service which can 
be rendered any country is to add a 
useful plant to its culture, especially 
a bread grain; next in value to bread 
is oil.” Yet from soybeans come both 
bread and oil. 
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Soy Flour 


By C. F. MARSHALL 


ECAUSE I have been closely associ- 
ated with the soybean business for 


many years it seems that the very 

sight of me suggests to people the 
little yellow bean with the ancient history 
and the modern vogue. Everywhere I go 
I am asked one question: What about the 
big future for the bean and all its prod- 
ucts? And, what’s the outlook for soy 
flour? 

When I go on a crop survey the farmer 
puts the eager question: “Look here, Mar- 
shall, ’'ve done what the government asked 
— a lot more acres of soybeans this year. 
Lend-lease is buying most of the surplus 
flour now. But I believe there’ll be just as 
big a market in the future. Why, those 
sausages we help stuff for the soldier boys, 
44 percent protein, are swell nutrition and 
nearly half the population has always been 
short of protein in its diet. They can get 
it now or when the war is over and get 
it cheap.” 

“Oh yeah?” I say to my farmer friend 
or words to that effect. 


Then you, Mr. Editor, write me from the 
office of The Soybean Digest, asking what 
in my opinion is the future of soy flour. 
You speak for the grower and behind the 
grower is an industry which has expanded 
manufacturing facilities in the last three 
years from 20,000 tons per year to 750,000 
tons at the government’s “request.” Surely 
all the vast expenditure behind this expan- 
sion will not be allowed.to go to waste 
after the war. Not when it has been proved 
by army medical examinations that a very 
large percentage of our young men are unfit 
largely because of poorly balanced diet and 
the lack of proper protein intake. The 
soybean has been called right up to the 
front to rescue the soldier’s diet and there 
it will surely stay after the war to hold 
the nation’s diet up to par. So say the 
processors and manufacturers. 


: “Oh Yeah?” 


And to them I reply, “Oh yeah?” Or 
words to that effect. 

I go out to dinner to the house of a 
neighbor and my neighbor’s wife says to me 
with a hopeful gleam in her eye: “You're 
just the one I want to talk to about the 
future of the soybean in bread. I’m taking 
a Red Cross class in nutrition and today the 
dietician told us she felt that soon the 
standard of diet would be raised to a higher 
level because it has been proved that bak- 
ers, by including a small percentage of soy 
flour, could make a better loaf without 
raising the price a penny. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “Soybeans are 
at least half the answer to the whole prob- 
lem troubling dieticians and doctors every- 
where — that of the deficiency in vital 
foods in the nation’s menu.” 

I didn’t say “Oh yeah?” to the lady be- 
cause my wife was looking at me. But I 
said words to that effect. 

Why do I find it necessary to go around 
throwing cold water on hopes that on the 
face of things appear perfectly justifiable? 
Because from the present trend it looks as 
if only protest from grower, processor and 
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C. F. MARSHALL 


consumer can smooth out the obstructions 
that have been put in the way of the soy- 
bean’s future, especially the future of soy 
flour, which has changed the prospect from 
rosy to rotten. These obstructions I am go- 
ing to speak about frankly in the paragraphs 
that follow. 


First, let us take the importance of soy 
flour as a substitute for meat. When meat 
rationing came hand-in-hand with meat 
shortage, and what meat was obtainable 
cost at least 35 cents a pound, the natural 
question was: Why not use soy flour of 44 
percent protein as a filler in sausage and 
meat loaf, two items which remained within 
the reach of the low income buyer? 


Why not indeed? The answer was, and 
is, that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
would not allow any packing plants under 
its supervision to use soy flour. The pro- 
tein in soy flour, claimed the Bureau, was 
identical with the protein in meat. Chem- 
ical analysis does not separate the percent- 
age of meat from that of soy flour. Skim- 
med milk and cereals, though much lower 
in protein, can be more easily identified 
and separated, in the opinion of the Bureau. 
Therefore, the decision by B. A. I. went to 
skim milk and cereal. And so was thrown 
out from sausage and meat loaf a 44 per- 
cent protein value in favor of an 8.6 per- 





®@ This challenging article by Mr. Mar- 
shall is another in our series on the 
postwar future for soybeans. The au- 
thor, an executive of Allied Mills, Inc., 
has long been connected with the soy- 
bean industry. He has been a leader 
in the promotion of the use of soy flour 
and a pioneer in the effort to enlist the 
aid of the government in the study of 
soybean diseases. - 


“We Are Answerable 
@ = for the National Diet” 


cent protein value. And both sausage fillers 
are the same price! 

Now for the equally sad story of bread. 
If there ever was a “natural,” it is the 
affinity of soy flour and good bread. Soy 
flour is completely at home in bread, im- 
proving the content and texture and adding 
to the flavor, especially the flavor of toasted 
bread, a desirable nutty taste. 

The American public has been complain- 
ing about its bread for the past decade. 
We've all wanted better bread. When meat 
rationing Came in and bread became more 
important on our tables than ever before 
progressive bakers felt the time had _ ar- 
rived to really fortify the loaf, with soy 
flour as the fortifier. Consumer reaction 
proved favorable. Demand for soy flour 
from the baking industry grew to a very 
respectable tonnage. 

then some groups in Washington inter- 
ested in shortening let it be known that 
they favored putting soy flour on a shorten- 
ing coupon ration basis. The Industry did 
do something about that, which proves we 
can. That obstacle to better bread was 
overcome. 


Look Elsewhere 

And then what happened? The Food and 
Drug Administration found some _ bread 
standards that had lain in a drawer for two 
years, and used them to rule, as of August 
3, 1943, that soy flour was good only as a 
bleaching agent in bread. Therefore, only 
one-half of one percent soy flour could be 
used in a loaf or that loaf could not be 
labeled bread! Since the above date no big 
baking company will so much as consider 
altering its formula to include more soy 
flour. Let the public look elsewhere for its 
much needed balance in protein! 

But where? That’s the question all of 
us, especially those with children to raise, 
are asking. On our sons and daughters de- 
pends the democracy of tomorrow and we 
are willing to give all we have left over 
from taxes and bond buying to raise their 
standards of health above that of the pres- 
ent generation which army doctors have 
found to be so poor. 

Now, I have a daughter. And I have a 
dog. I haven’t the meat I used to feed 
either. But I feed my packaged dog ration 
to my dog with the satisfied feeling that 
he is getting all he needs to keep him 
healthy. On the box I can read the pro- 
tein content of the food. I can turn the 
package around and the analysis tells me 
he will have sufficient fats and carbohydrates 
as well as protein to give a complete sus- 
taining diet. 

Then I reach for the package of cereal 
that my daughter eats. And what do I 
find? Funny pictures all over the package 
and a boast that within is the whole grain 
(no mention of the husk in which the real 
value lies). Then a list of minerals that 
would convince a messenger from Mars, 
were he to read it, that when I bought this 
package I had in mind building war equip- 
ment instead of a daughter! No word about 
proteins, fats or carbohydrates. 

I wonder how much more soy flour would 
be sold if my daughter’s cereal ration had 
to show an analysis on the package. But 
neither the B. A. I. nor the Food and Drug 
Administration seems to feel that this pro- 
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tection of the national diet is necessary. 
Therefore no analysis. And one more mar- 
ket denied to the edible soybean. 

We, the grower, the processor and the in- 
formed consumer, must unite in educating 
the people as a whole on the value of the 
soybean in the diet. Hard years are ahead 
whether we have war and more war or peace 
and if the people of the United States know 
enough to eat well at the same time that 
they eat cheaply we will come through 


THEY GROW SOYBEANS 


whatever is ahead a stronger nation instead 
of a weakened one. 

In the last analysis the future of soy flour, 
like so much else of the future, depends on 
our people’s awareness of where their best 
interest lies. Who is to speak up for the 
value of the soybean in the nation’s diet 
if we who plant it, harvest it, process it 
and sell it do not? We may not decide the 
future of the national diet, but in a way 
we are answerable for it. 


Ju Oklahoma 


By GASTON FRANKS 


County Agent, Miami, Okla. 


ORE and more farmers are plant- 

ing scybeans in Oklahoma. This 

crop has been grown in the eastern 

one-half of the state for 15 to 20 
years but not many farmers became inter- 
ested in its usefulness and possibilities un- 
til the last three or four years. 


There are two types of soybeans grown 
in Oklahoma, namely forage and oil. Per- 
haps more farmers in the past have grown 
the forage beans for pasture and hay. Very 
few farmers gave much thought to oil beans 
for commercial market. During the last 
three years, however, the acreage of oil 
beans has increased tremendously as well as 
that of the forage bean. The trend is for 
more soybeans during 1944 and 1945. The 
shortage of protein feeds, need for oil and 
the market have been responsible for this 
shift in cropping practices. Farmers of 
eastern and northeastern Oklahoma have 
found that they can utilize soybean rough- 
ages for livestock if the grain yield is low. 


Several years ago, 1927 to 1930, a very 
extensive soybean program was advocated 


in northeastern Oklahoma. This program 
was largely responsible for the forage soy- 
bean acreage in our state. Most of the 
varieties recommended were forage vari- 
eties and of course were low in oil content. 
But between 1930 and 1940 farmers seem- 
ingly became discouraged with soybeans. 
The oil bearing varieties were coming to the 
front and our farmers who were growing the 
forage varieties of course could not sell their 
beans for oil. Through the results of the 
Experiment Station and County demonstra- 
tions new oil varieties were introduced. Now 
practically all beans produced in the soy- 
bean section of Oklahoma are oil varieties. 


There are several reasons why soybeans 
have not been grown more extensively in 
Oklahoma. Farmers as a rule look upon 
soybeans as another cowpea crop and they 
think it should grow on ordinary upland 
prairie soil. The old saying goes, “Land 
which will not sprout blackeyed peas. is 
worn out.” Of course average land which 
will grow excellent cowpeas will not pro- 
duce soybeans in Oklahoma. In the past 
soybeans have been planted on soils too 
low in fertility for best yields and high oil 
content. For this reason the state average 
yield is around 7 to 8 bushels per acre. This 


A soybean demonstration at the Oklahoma A. & M. College test plots in Ottawa County. 
Left to right: Lonnie Rose, Armin Groeneman, Claude Farley, Walter Freese, Prof. Hi 
Staten, Paul Henson, A. G. Anderson, Glen Thomas, Wesley Chaffin, J. W. Burnett, 


A. H. Freese, W. J. Martin, 
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Melvin Jones, 


and the author, Gaston Franks. 





average could be pushed up to 12 or 15 
bushels per acre if the beans were planted 
on good corn land soils. Often the soybean 
territory of Oklahoma is subjected to sum- 
mer droughts. The result is shriveled, low 
oil content beans. This factor could be 
partially eliminated, however, if the beans 
were planted on the better soil types. 


Varieties also have held down the average 
acre yields. The old varieties often used for 
forage and oil are not our best grain vari- 
eties. During the last few years new 
varieties and hybrids are being introduced, 
which will help to not only increase the oil 
content but the average acre yield. Last 
year the Oklahoma Experiment Station con- 
ducted several variety and strain tests with 
the county agents and found some of the 
newly introduced varieties and hybrids pro- 
duced as much as 25 to 30 bushels per acre. 
Some of the leading varieties for the state 
are Arksoy, Macoupin, Ogden, Hongkong 
and AK. Several new hybrids are excellent 
but seed is not available for farmers. 


This year the state of Oklahoma partici- 
pated in the U.S.D.A. regional soybean 
breeding and testing program. Several uni- 
form nurseries were planted in the north- 
eastern part of the state to determine what 
maturity class of beans should be planted. 
At the present time it is questionable if 
Oklahoma farmers should plant medium 
early or medium late beans. These uniform 
nurseries not only will answer these ques- 
tions but will help to find out the best 
varieties in each class. The oil percentage 
also will be given an important place in the 
improvement program. 


Farmer Questions 


One of the important questions farmers in 
Oklahoma are asking at the present time is, 
“Will soybeans be in demand after the war 
is over?” Of course they are wondering if 
the supply will be adequately taken care 
of from the Orient and the larger-producing 
corn belt states. Also they are interested 
in knowing if soybeans will compete with 
corn as a feed and cash crop. It is fairly 
definite that at the present time when pro- 
tein feeds are so badly needed with 
the present price of soybeans the farmer 
can more than equal the corn crop if the 
sme attention is given to soybeans as is 
given to corn. 


It is common knowledge that Oklahoma 
soybeans in the past have been lower in oil 
content than beans from the states farther 
north. This has been largely due to the fact 
Oklahoma farmers have been growing the 
forage type of beans rather than oil beans. 
Chemical analysis of several hundred sam- 
ples of oil-beans at the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station show that soybeans grown in 
regions of low average rainfall are lew in 
oil and as the beans are moved into regions 
of higher rainfall the oil content goes up 
proportionately. The oil content of the best 
varieties last year averaged around 20 per- 
cent to 22 percent. 


If oil mills and markets are close and the 
price justifies planting the crop — that is, 
if they can make more from beans than 
from corn — Oklahoma farmers in north- 
eastern Oklahoma will grow four or five 
times more beans than they are now growing. 


—sbd— 


Twelve acres of soybeans were grown in 
Sweden this past season, according to For- 
eign Crops and Markets. Experiments seem 
to prove that soybeans are not suitable for 
cultivation in Sweden. 
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SOME FLASHY NEW 


Pachages 


Soy flour is not only the nation’s most nutritious food championed by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. It is now stepping out in high society. 
During past weeks it has been hitting the grocers’ shelves in bright-colored 





eye-compelling packages with that alluring “take-me-home-with-you” air 
the woman of the house finds impossible to resist. 


@ “Stoy,” the soy flour manufactured by 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
is packed in one and three-pound litho- 
graphed packages. Ten good-sized metro- 
politan markets, from Sacramento to Prov- 
idence, have been opened for Stoy. Staley’s 
plan to expand the operation to complete 
national coverage by the end of the year. 
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@ Durkee Famous Foods will introduce two 
new products this winter, “Durkee’s Soya- 
rich Flour” and “Durkee’s Soya Bits,” in 
14 and 24-ounce packages which tie in with 
the familiar Durkee family design. The 
flour is offered for baking purposes, bits for 
use with meats. Durkee’s have spent over 
a year in developing the present packages. 
Durkee’s soy foods will not be introduced 
as “stretchers,” “extenders” or “substitutes,” 
but as nutritious food products merchan- 
dized on their own merits, says N. Betzold, 
general sales manager. 


@ Cooperative G. L. F. Farm Products, 
Inc., offers a “G. L. F. High Fat Soybean 
Flour” and “Toasted Soybean Flakes,” both 
in two-pound packages. The firm chose 
the high fat flour on the recommendation 
of Cornell University’s School of Nutrition. 
The package for the flakes will later be 
changed to read “Toasted Soybean Grits.” 
The package is distinguished by red and 
black printing on a-bright yellow back- 
ground, 


@ “Lauxsoy Soy Meats” was recently in- 
troduced in Bellingham, Wash., by I. F. 
Laucks, Inc. The product is packaged in 
an attention-getting yellow, red and brown 
carton, with a label stressing that this prod- 
uct is non-rationed. An advertising cam- 
paign used the slogan, “a remarkable new 
food that s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s meat.” Agency 
handling the account is Erwin, Casey & Co. 
The campaign featuring the product was 
carried on through two-color newspaper ads, 
spot radio announcements and __ store 
displays. 


8 


With most of the packages come ample 
booklets of tempting recipes for combining 
soy with countless foods to enrich color and 
flavor and to stretch the not too plentiful 
ration points. Soy is not a flour at all 
properly speaking but keeps company with 
milk, meat, poultry, fish, cheese and eggs 
and like scarce, expensive, high-protein 
foods. Though not expensive, when it 
comes to protein soy tops the list. 


So many requests have come to The Soy- 
bean Digest for information about this 
much praised newcomer to the retail field 
that we reproduce on this page a few of 
the packaged brands. You may find one 
or more of them at your grocer’s. 


Some of the brands are now available. 
Others will appear in the near future. A 
number of other brands are also being of- 
fered beside those shown here. Since most 
of these firms are just now launching their 
programs, soy flour may be expected to be 
available in the retail stores in much greater 
volume in coming months than it is at the 
present time. 
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@ Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
offers “Vivasoy,” in red, white and blue 
one and two-pound cartons, “a pure high 
protein product in flour form made from 
choice soybeans.” 
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@ The P. D. Ridenour Co., Chicago, pack- 
ers and distributors of “Little Major” food 
products, are marketing a pre-cooked, spe- 
cially processed soy flour in a one-pound 
consumer package. They claim to have 
been the first to offer soy flour in this size 
package. 


@ Vee-Bee Co. is merchandising a_two- 
pound package of soy flour under the “Vee- 
Bee” brand name, also a 12-0z. “Vee-Bee 
Muffin Mix” and four and one-half ounce 
and 14 ounce packages of “Vee-Bee Krums.” 
They are sold to chains and to wholesale 
grocers. The Vee-Bee line is enjoying good 
distribution in many of the largest cities. 


Two recent booklets on soy recipes have 
been issued. “Cooking with Soya Flour 
and Grits,’ is by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Washing- 
ton. It is an attractively printed 16 page 
leaflet containing a number of recipes em- 
ploying soy flour and grits which have been 
tested in the bureau’s kitchen. 


“Ways of Using Soybeans as Food,” mim- 


‘eograph pamphlet published by the Depart- 


ment of Home Economics, University of 
Illinois, has been revised by Evelyn Cham- 
bers Faulkner, home economics instructor. 
Topics covered: how to use green soybeans; 
ways of using dry soybeans; ways of using 
soybean flour with wheat flour; soybean 
recipes for special diets; ways of using soy- 
bean milk; and miscellaneous soybean 
products. There are a large number of 
recipes. This pamphlet may be obtained 
through the extension service at Urbana, IIl. 
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206 Million Bushels of Soybeans 


@ MOST OF THEM ARE HARVESTED 


ITH harvesting weather on the 
whole good the great bulk of the 
soybean crop in most sections 
was safely in the bin November 

1, The marketing situation is much more 
orderly than it was a year ago, with a 
squeeze on storage space only in scattered 
localities. Most beans are grading high. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Novem- 
ber 1 estimate is for a national production 
of 206,017,000 bushels. This is a decrease 
of 3 million bushels from 1942. 

Indicated production on November 1 in 
the 10 principal, States is 193,000,000 bush- 
els, in comparison with last December’s esti- 
mate of the 1942 production in those States 
of 196,798,000 bushels. The indicated yield 
of 17.9 bushels per acre compares with last 
year’s yield of 19.5 bushels, and the 10-year 
(1932-41) average of 16.7 bushels. In six of 
the major producing States the November 1 
indicated yields remained unchanged from a 
month earlier. The proportion of the acre- 
age cut for hay was greater than last year, 
particularly throughout the South, because 
of decreased supplies of ordinary hay crops. 

Correspondents indicate little general dis- 
position by growers to hold beans off the 
market for feeding purposes although the 
protein supplement situation is still clouded, 
and there is considerable complaint about 
protein shortages. 

November 1 reports follow: 

ILLINOIS 
J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for Cham- 


paign and adjoining counties: 98 per- 
cent crop harvested Nov. 1. No frost or 
drought damage. Beans grading No. 2. 
Average per acre 5 bu. below 1942. On 
34 farms average actual yield 24.02 bu. 
per acre. Has been some ear shortage. 
Some disposition to feed whole beans, 
not heavy. Farmers not inclined to in- 
crease feeding with livestock situation 
indefinite. 

Walter W. MeLaughlin, Deeatur, for 
central: 90 percent harvested. Drought 
damage caused decrease of around 25 
percent in yield. Most grading better 
than No. 2, bringing premium of 4 to 
6c per bu. Average yield on good farms 
around Decatur 25 bu. Most elevators 
full. Farmers may be forced to feed 
beans unless some provision made to 
get meal. No protein supplements avail- 
able for extensive livestock feeding. 

Frank S. Garwood & Sons, Stonington, 
for south central: 90 percent harvested. 
Drought damage reduced yields matefi- 
ally. Slight frost damage on late beans. 
Quality of beans unusually good, until 
recent rains, now grading No. 3. Con- 
siderably less than 1 percent whole 
beans being fed here. Feeders can ob- 
tain more soybean meal than in 1942. 

Russell 8S. Davis, Clayton, for west- 
ern: Very few fields left to combine. 
Few grading below No. 2. Most grow- 
ers say yield 5 bu. less than 1942. Ele- 
vators able to get cars but many loaded 
ears have not reached destination. Very 
little disposition to feed whole beans. 
More tendency to _ reduce _ livestock 
numbers than to demand more protein. 

H. J. Kapp, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
eatur, for central: 90 percent harvested. 
Beans grading excellent except some 
weed seeds being left. Yield somewhat 
below earlier estimates. Storage facil- 
ities adequate. 


IOWA 

State crop report: Total production of 
soybeans is estimated at 39,300,000 
bushels, which is about the same as the 
crop of 39,312,000 bushels harvested in 
1942. Harvesting of soybeans began 
early and progressed rapidly in most 
sections of the state. Quality of the 
beans harvested has been high, and un- 
less the early November snows delay 
harvesting too long, the loss of beans 
in the field will be very small. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate an average 
yield per acre of 20 bushels as compared 
with 21.5 bushels per acre in 1942. 


Maurice O’Reilly, State AAA, Des 
Moines: 75 percent harvested, 95 per- 
cent grading No. 2 or better. Yield 102 
percent of 1942. Storage facilities ade- 
quate. About 2 percent whole beans 
being fed. Feeders can not obtain bean 
meal in quantities needed. 


Howard Roach, Plainfield, for north- 
east: 70 percent harvested. Beans grad- 
ing No. 2 Yield up to earlier estimates. 
No disposition to feed whole _ beans. 
Feeders can obtain meal in limited 
amounts. 


INDIANA 


Peter J. Lux, State AAA, Indianapolis: 
70 percent harvested. No frost or 
drought damage. Beans grading No. 1. 
Yield some higher than earlier esti- 
mates. Storage adequate. Very little 
disposition to feed whole beans, al- 
though feeders can’t obtain protein 
concentrates. 


J. B. Edmondson, Clayton, for south 
eentral: 75 percent harvested Nov. 1. 
Combine facilities inadequate, many 
now standing idle. Many soybeans will 
take winter in field unless an unusual 
run of good weather. Lack of help and 
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SOYA PRODUCTS 


for the 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Naturally we are pushing tasteful, wholesome, nutritious soya food products in 
these days when good food and good nutrition mean so much. 


@ For the FOOD MANUFACTURER — A complete line of soya flours especially 
adapted and accepted for many specific uses in the food industry. 


@ For INSTITUTIONS and RESTAURANTS — Soyalose Grits and Soyarich Flour 
milled to meet rigid requirements in large scale cookery. Successful recipes 


@ For the HOME — Durkee’s Soya Bits and Durkee’s Soyarich Flour tested and ap- 
proved in our experimental food laboratory and ideally suited for the home- 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Uniform, Controlled Products Backed by Food Research — Year after Year 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Soya Bean 
GRINDERS 


Grinding to uniform fineness 
in one operation—large capaci- 
ties—low power requirements. 


The 
“PEERLESS” 
High Speed 
Grinder 






For the processing of Baked 
soya beans and for grinding in- 
gredients for plastic materials. 





THE ARISTOCRAT GRINDER 
Slow speed — large capacity. 
Fine grinding of Soya Beans. 






The “WHIRL 
BEATER” 
GRINDER 

For Grinding Soya 

Bean Expeller Cake, 

Mixed Feeds, and 

General Grinding. 


GRUENDLER 


Crusker & Pulverizer Company 


2915-21 N. Market Street 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











ideal. In Indiana year in and year out 
our slogan is raise beans to harvest be- 
tween Sept. 20 and Oct. 20. 


OHIO 


BD. KF. Beard and R. D. Lewis, Ohio 
Stats University: 40 percent harvested 
in northern, 70 percent in southern and 
central. Beans grading very high. Yield 
1) percent under 1942. May be tendency 
to hold beans as insurance against pro- 
t .n fced shortages later. 

W. G. Mellroy, Irwin, for central: One- 
helf harvested. Beans grading No. 2. 
Yields generally lower than anticipat:2d, 
prokably due to late planting. No defi- 
nite disposition to feed whole beans. All 
supplementary feeds hard to obtain. 


MISSOURI 
J. Ross Fleetwood, University of Mis- 
scuri: 85 percent harvested. Some 
drought damage. Beans grading very 


well. Yield lower than last year but 
above average. Storage facilities acie- 
quate except in few areas. Some dis- 
position to feed whole beans, depending 
on ability to secure protein supplements. 
No supplements available except in high 
priced mixed feeds. 

H. Baxter Hall, Clarenee, for north- 
east: 75 percent harvested. Yield 115 


percent of 1942. Storage facilities ade- 
quate. No disposition to feed whole 
beans. Bean crop in southeast below 


average. Drought conditions eirtier and 
excessive rains during harvesting 
caused considerable damage, 


ARKANSAS 


Charlies EF. Simmons, extension ser- 
viee: Drought caused at least 50 percent 
reduction in total production due to 
smaller acreage and lower yields. Grade 
mostly No. 1 and 2. Storage facilities 
adequate. No disposition to feed whole 


beans except to limited extent where 
shortage of feed may occur on farm. 
Adequate supply protein concentrate 


some areas, acute shortage others. 
Albin Anderson, DeWitt, for Arkansas 


County: 90 percent harvested. Beans 
grading very well, yield some better 


than ecurlier estimates, but 50 percent 
of 1942. No whole beans will be fed. 


Jaco Hartz, Stuttgart, for east: 75 
percent harvested. Beans grading No. 
2 or better. Yield 10 to 20 percent above 
earlier estimates, but 60 percent of 1942. 
Many acres cut for hay in September, 
affecting the overall quantity of beans 
very materially. No disposition to feed 
whole beans. Feeders can obtain cot- 
tonseed meal. 


WISCONSIN 


John P. Dries, Saukville, for southeast 
Lake Shore region: 100 percent harvest- 
ed Nov. 1. Beans grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter, very low moisture content. Yield 
normal. Some disposition to feed whole 
beans, depending on meal price and 
availability. Linseed meal available, 
but feeders prefer soybean meal. 


Geo. Briggs, Agricultural College: 70 
percent harvested Nov. 1 Beans grad- 
ing No. 2. Yield 100 percent above 1942. 
Storage facilities adequate in most 
places. Some disposition to feed whole 
beans where protein feed not sufficient. 


MINNESOTA 
State Crop Report: Quality of 1943 
crop much above that of 1942. Final 


utilization undetermined as some farm- 
ers will thresh beans while others may 
fecd from bundles or run unthreshed 
stocks through grinding mills. Some 
keans again damaged tnis year by 
freezing before maturity, especially in 
western and northern areas. 

N.C. Bieter, Faribault, for eentral and 
seuthern: 75 to 90 percent harvested. 
Oniy very late planted Le ins frost dam- 


aged. 90 p-rcent grading No. 1. Yields 
uneven, 12-25 bu. per acre. Crops good 
considering early conditions. Heavy 


rains after planting, low spots drowned 
out, fields weedy. I would have sold my 
10-acre field for a dime, but it made 
18% bu, good quality. 

W. G. Green, Laketield, for southwest: 
10 percent harvested. Beans grading 
No. 1. Less than 11 percent moisture. 


Yield about 20 bu. per acre. About 15 
percent on farms now under govern- 


Others being held tor seed 
as whole crop 
ideal for har- 


ment seal. L 
with hope of better price 
very good and weather 
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Located Offices 
and Factories 


BUFFALO 
TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAGRIN FALLS 
GOSHEN, IND. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
DALLAS 

ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DENVER 
PITTSBURGH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
BOISE 

MEMPHIS 
HUTCHINSON 
REIDSVILLE,N.C. | 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


Today, when conservation of vital soybean 
products is a matter of national concern, you 
owe it to your fellow countrymen to safe- 
guard your shipments in every way possible. 

Take no chances with bags of mediocre 
quality. Chase commends to you its sturdy 
Chase Test cotton fabric—a heavy-duty, 


tight-weave material made to 


take a lot of buffeting 
around. 
Bags of Chase Test are 


made in all standard sizes— 
perfectly printed as you wish. 
Send for samples. 










CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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vesting. Big crop next year anticipated. 
Amount whole beans fed will depend on 
amount meal obtainable. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, for north 
central: 60 percent harvested. Beans 
grading well, 11 percent moisture. 
Yields 50 percent improved over August 
prospects, 175 percent above 1942. Think 
Minsoys producing best yields again 
this year, up to 25 bu. quoted. My Rich- 
lands are yielding 20 bu. to acre, well 
developed beans. I am sure more beans 
will be planted again next year, as flax 
fields getting too weedy. Feeders will 
feed whole beans only in bundle. 


MICHIGAN 


A. A. Johnson, Michigan State Col- 
lege: 50 to 60 percent harvested. Frost 
damage 20 to 25 percent of acreage. 
Yield below earlier estimates, average 
14 bu. Storage facilities generally ade- 
quate. Livestock feeders who grow 
soybeans will feed whole beans to ex- 
tent of protein needs. Will sell only 
surplus whole beans. As a guess, 20 to 
25 percent will be fed. Feeders have no 
assurance of regular supply of concen- 
trates, 

Samuel T. Busey, Deerfield, for south- 
east: Over 80 percent harvested. Per- 
haps early varieties average 28 bu. 
Beans grading No. 1 and No. 2. Early- 
ana did not yield so well but very prom- 
ising for this section. A good stiff stem 
plant. Canadian Mandarin yielded about 
80 percent of last year. Storage facil- 
ities apparently ample. Have heard no 
complaints about insufficient protein 
feeds, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


L. H. Wiland, agricultural statistician: 
Considerable percentage of crop killed 
by frost. Yield 15 percent per acre less 
than 1942. Beans did not develop due 
to drought, particularly in southeast. 












































SOYBEANS HARVESTED 
FOR BEANS 
Suggested 1944 acreage, by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
Suggested Percent 1944 of 
State 1944 1943 indicated 
(Thousand acres) 
Is. Ws. ese aeniere’s 40 - 
Pes idtlse ecoyet'se evecerere 45 —- 
erg aro erace ne area 100 a 
Ne (ee Sis ececanecere oe 185 
OESIO ind ie har eco 1,500 105 
EES? fe. dice weras 1,600 110 
)) Se eee 4,400 114 
PRENON S ~ (5a ah daler dace 200 175 
WU esac Pores 100 == 
111) re ieae paper 300 115 
DOWER. 66 6:64 0-016 Ope 147 
Ae teraees 625 100 
SS 35 — 
INGE. ares ard-crereis 150 - 
I CCGMG, x <ciec hs LE,395 
RO Oe Serie Bia rs 65 — 
TUR GR:, -Asstecerecer eta were 70 — 
tees vasa ae were wie 250 — 
a a arene 3 — 
Ly EE a ee rae 440 144 
| 5, ee eee eran 145 — 
1) eee re 150 — 
Ws OGRE. a5 5 eo se 1,123 
BY Ore. sielorevesurwnl es 15 — 
Nr, eK ea owe aw es 17 —- 
PANG. Pe oa ae « 50 
MEER G fata crore ras 310 15: 
1 | ar am a Pa 375 147 
Lo eee eae 130 — 
Lid 2 re irre 12 - 
MBO. Saino We eis 28 = 
PIONEER forced eee ans 937 
IN. WOES Ss dees 10 pe 
MUNN 556. ahe"anoe 350 --- 
IMVEGENE 5 ca ace otensrarene 360 
Hee Nea er se sraecetate 14,000 122 
These are not final goals, but have 
been referred to individual states for 
action. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


D. L. Edson, District Agent, Green- 
wood, for Delta counties: 26 percent of 
crop harvested before killing frost, with 
yield average 53 percent of 1942. 
Drought damage ranged from 25 to 80 
percent, with average of 56 percent. 
Beans grading fair to low. 46 percent 
for hay, 30 percent for oil beans. 7 
counties report enough seed to supply 
own needs, 7 counties not enough. 5 
counties report enough seed to supply 
“jn-the-county” customers, only 1 
enough to furnish seed houses and “out- 
of-county” ecustomers~ with normal 
amount. Varieties showing up best in 
order of rank: Arksoy, Ralsoy, Ogden 
and Macoupin. Only 2 oil mills report 
have bought beans. These give mois- 
ture content of 11 and 12 but some I 
have seen could not be sold at all with- 
out being recleaned and dried. One oil 
mill man in heavy bean producing 
county believes will not be enough seed 
saved to plant same acreage as in 1943. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

W. R. Paden, Agronomist: Killing 
frost Oct. 18 severely damaged late 
beans in upper part of state. 75 percent 
harvested. 


Yield probably lower than 


1942. <A poor season for seed produc- 
tion and yield will be very low 


MARYLAND 


State Crop Report: Indicated yield 
smallest since 1930. Average per acre 
9.5 bu. compared with 15.5 in 1942. 


KANSAS 

E. A. Cleavinger, extension director, 
Kansas State College: Harvest condi- 
tions excellent with 70 percent harvest- 
ed. No frost damage to speak of. July 
and August drought shriveled early 
varieties and caused late varieties to 
not set on very well. Beans mostly 
grading No. 2. Yield 70 percent of 1942. 
Storage facilities adequate. Some dis- 
position to feed whole beans, but in 
general will be marketed or saved for 
seed. Adequate protein concentrates 
not available. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Willam J. Leary, Agronomist, Farge: 
Crop all harvested. Light September 
frost aided in drying out beans. Grad- 
ing very well, yield much better than 
1942. Storage facilities adequate. May 
be some disposition later to feed whole 

(Continued on page 12) 





ODAY half of all the Pullman cars 
i iper a third of all the railroad 
coaches are busy carrying troops in 
special car and special train move- 
ments, 


With what equipment is left, the rail- 
roads must carry soldiers on furlough 
and people on war business. And at 
the same time haul 1% million tons 
of freight a mile every minute, day 
and night. 


Altogether this adds up to a load more 
than twice as big as in the last war. 


This is the reason why everyone can’t 
“travel as usual.” It may be impos- 
sible to get a berth or even a seat. And 
where military traffic is heaviest,troop 
trains may delay your arrival. 


So think before you plan a trip. And 
if you have to go, please help in these 


four ways: Avoid travel peaks. Ask 
your agent about the less crowded 
trains and the best days to take 
them. Cancel prompily. If your plans 
change, release your reservations at 
the earliest opportunity. Travel light. 
If possible limit your hand bag- 
gage to one piece. Other baggage can 
be checked. Tag all bags. Put your 
name and complete address on all 
luggage. It avoids mistakes and loss. 


* * * 


December 10—“’CLOSING DATE” 
FOR CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


This year—when war traffic has first call on all 
shipping services —it is more important than 
ever to send your Christmas packages early. 
Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them se- 
curely, address them right and get them started 
(to points in the United States and Canada) by 
December 10. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 
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Too Much Feeding An estimat- 
ed 15 to 20 
of Whole Beans iaiiline: leak. 
els of 1942 


crop beans were fed to farm livestock 
and poultry, an alarming figure, report Dr. 
J. W. Hayward and L. B. Corman of the 
nutritional research department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company. 


Pointing out the softening effect of whole 














LOOK AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES! 


Besides its ability to pulverize mate- 
rials when powder-consistencies are 
desired, the W-W design gives you 
these features: A wide, thin stream 
into the grinder. Cuts horsepower; re- 
duces heat and friction. Prevents 
clogging of screens. Reduces moisture 
loss. Staggered hammers _ prevent 
clogging of screens or choking — ap- 
plying not only to pulverizing but to 
heavy-duty grinding. No need of 
pre-cutters or crushers. 


The Star Cylinder 


The Star Cylinder used in the W-W 
Grinder is a Brute for Strength, the 
strongest and most expensive cylinder 
built, and easily handles heavy and 
compact materials. 


Our Grinders have feed openings 18 
inches to 36 inches wide, which pro- 
mote COOL GRINDING over a wide 
feed opening. permitting W-W Grind- 
ers to grind OILY Materials finer than 
others with LESS Horsepower. 


Our grinders can be adapted for any 
type of Grinding, Pulverizing Dry 
Materials, Grinding Materials with 
high grease or oil content, as well as 
grinding of Wet, Green, Bulky or 
Stringy Materials. 


* 


If you are interested in grinding jobs 
of any kind or size, ask for more infor- 
mation at once. Write 


W-W. Grinder Corp. 
DEPT. SB WICHITA, KANSAS 
12 


soybeans on pork, Hayward and Corman go 
on to say: 

“Soft pork can be avoided by feeding 
soybean oil meal in place of soybeans. The 
processor removes most of the oil from soy- 
beans in the conversion to soybean oil meal. 

“It is to the farmer’s interest to feed soy- 
bean oil meal or any other high quality 
protein concentrate in place of soybeans. 
For dry lot feeding of hogs, 600 to 700 lbs. 
of soybean oil meal will produce as much 
pork as 1,000 lbs. of beans. Furthermore, 
soybean oil meal will step up the rate of 
gain about 50% and will save about 2 
bushels of corn for every 100 pounds of gain. 

“The production of firm pork is a com- 
munity responsibility. It is well recognized 
that areas which market soft hogs are penal- 
ized by a general price reduction on their 
animals. Since packers cannot recognize 
soft hogs on the hoof they must necessarily 
reduce the price paid on all hogs from “soft 
pork areas.” 

“Lastly, our national welfare benefits tre- 
mendously through the diversion of all 
marketable soybeans from feeding to pro- 
cessing channels. The use of soybean oil 
meal in place of soybeans makes it possible 
to conserve valuable ‘oil for use by ourselves 
and Allied Nations. Furthermore, the pro- 
duction of lard, a stable edible fat, is actu- 
ally increased by the use of properly cooked 
soybean oil meal. Other benefits are mate- 
rial savings of corn and cereal grains, in- 
creased tonnage of pork products, and the 
production of firm high quality pork 
products.” 


But Many Will 
Feed Beans 


But many Mid- 
west soybean pro- 
ducers will feed 
whole beans this 
year despite the exhortations of government 
and processors to the contrary, if a recent 
survey taken by Prairie Farmer means any- 
thing. 

The publication contacted 134 farmers. 
Seventy-seven said they would hold back on 
the average two-fifths of their crop for feed- 
ing purposes. From this group of farmers 
it was indicated that the oil from 26,000 
bushels of beans will be lost to the war 
effort due to the uncertainty of obtaining 
proteins for livestock feeding. 

Quoting Prairie Farmer: 

They point to University of Illinois figures 
which reveal that a 100-pound pig which has 
had 75 pounds of soybeans, will have eaten 
350 pounds less corn. They believe they’re 
doing more for the war program by sacri- 
ficing 10 pounds of oil (from 75 pounds 
of beans) to save 350 pounds of corn. 

And there’s a dollar angle: The hog pro- 
ducer saves $2.75 on every 100-pound hog, 
merely by feeding soybeans instead of an 
all-corn diet. The man who has a hundred 
hogs will save $275 just bringing them up 
to 100 pounds, if he feeds beans. 

Of the 57 of the 134 soybean producers 
who do not intend to hold back beans, 32 
have been able to buy sufficient soybean 
meal, eight have reduced their feeding oper- 
ations until they need no more meal, eight 
do not feed supplementary proteins, four 
don’t think beans are good for livestock, 
three cut their beans for hay, and two said 
they would not feed beans, but they wouldn’t 
sell them until they could buy meal in 
return. “ 





Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” for 
their classified advertising. If you have 
processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of in- 
terest to the industry, advertise them here. 





Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











FOR SALE: Used Steel Storage Tanks, 
8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 18,000 gal. And other 
sizes. Stanhope, Wayne, Penna. 





WANTED TO BUY — Dunfield soybeans, 
screened and cleaned for human con- 
sumption, in truck load or car lots. Ad- 
dress RS, care Soybean Digest, Hudson, 
Towa. 


—sbhbd— 


“NORELAC” IS NEW 
U.S.D.A. LAB PRODUCT 


A new film-forming resin with properties 
which promise to make it valuable for con- 
tainers for food products, chemicals, pre- 
cision machine parts, and _heat-sealed 
moisture-proof packages in general, has been 
developed by the Department of Agriculture. 


Scientists of the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Peoria, IIl., where the 
discovery was made, say that this thermo- 
plastic resin can be made from any vege- 
table oil that is rich in linoleic acid. Soy- 
bean and linseed oils are being used at 
present. 


Tests indicate that this product may be 
used for laminating and moisture-proofing 
cellophane, aluminum and lead foil, glass- 
ine, and kraft and sulfite papers. It has 
excellent adhesion to most surfaces and 
good resistance to water, alkali, acid, vege- 
table oils, and some organic solvents. It is 
promising as a substitute for shellac. 


NORELAC, the name of the new resin, 
is derived from the first two letters of 
NOrthern and REgional, the name of the 
laboratory, and the first three letters of 
LACquer. Like many other wartime prod- 
ucts, it is finding immediate application for 
war uses before its entire scope of useful- 
ness has been investigated. 


Industrial companies are cooperating in 
pilot plant production of this resin, and in 
developing its commercial production and 
application to packaging materials. 


—sbhd— 


CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 11) 


beans if growers cannot sell as seed. 
Has been very difficult to obtain pro- 
tein supplement. 


ONTARIO 


Dominion Department of Agriculture 
at Ottawa: In 1943 an abundant supply 
of registered and certified seed to meet 
all demands. Further expansion of soy- 
bean production easily possible so long 
as adequate seed supplies of recom- 
mended varieties maintained. War or 
no war, every endeavor should be made 
to maintain present acreage, and with 
the present interest towards a greater 
industrial utilization of farm products, 
expansion of acreage would appear jus- 
tified, for no farm product offers more 
possibilities in this direction. 
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Expand Processing Output 


Priorities which will increase national 
soybean processing capacity by between 18 
and 20 million bushels, based on 360 day op- 
eration, have been approved by War Produc- 
tion Board, William McArthur, director of 
the grain division of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, has announced. 


Priorities are for 33 plants, both new and 
for expansion in existing facilities. These 
include 18 plants in Iowa, five in Illinois, 
two in Indiana and Kansas, and one each 
in New York, Kentucky, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Ohio and Nebraska. 


General Mills, Inc., has exercised its op- 
tion to purchase properties of the American 
Crystal Sugar Co., Belmond, Iowa, to be 
converted into a soybean processing plant, 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board of 
directors, has announced. 


The commitment includes 250 acres with 
buildings and equipment now being sup- 
plemented by the grant of priorities for 
other necessary material. 


Operation of the new plant will be under 
the direction of Whitney Eastman, recently 
appointed president of the new vegetable 
and protein division of General Mills. The 
production of soybean oil, oil meal and flour 
will go mainly to the central states. The 
first unit of the plant will have a capacity 
of two and one-half million bushels annu- 
ally, Mr. Eastman says. 


Muscatine Processing Corporation, 
Muscatine, Iowa, plans to go into oper- 
ation with its three-expeller plant De- 
cember 1. Estimated production will be 
about 75 tons per day. S. G. Stein is 
president and treasurer of the company, 
G. A. Kent, vice president and secretary. 


The first South Dakota soybean mill is 
being established in Sioux Falls by the 
Sioux Falls Rendering Company, E. A. 
Woodward, manager of the company, an- 
nounces. The plant will be in operation 
shortly after the first of the year under the 
name of Western Soybean Mills. Capacity 
will approximate 2,200 bushels daily, with 
storage capacity of 75,000 bushels. Equip- 
ment will include two Anderson duo high 
speed expellers, one low speed expeller and 
one Anderson drier. The mill will also be 
equipped for handling flaxseed. 


Joseph Sinaiko, well known soybean 
processor of the Middle West, has pur- 
chased the plant of Mid-Continent 
Vegetable Oil Co., Galesburg, Mo. The 
plant, previously owned by a firm in 
Kansas City, is in an interior town 
without railroad facilities, but it is near 
Carthage, Mo., in the center of a rich 
feeding belt. Joe is also installing 
equipment for a soybean processing 
plant at Fairfield, lowa. He was a 
pioneer in Iowa soybean processing, 
having begun at Cedar Rapids in 1929. 


Standard Soybean Mills at Centerville, 
Iowa, has been purchased by Pillsbury Feed 
Mills of Clinton, a division of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, it has been an- 
nounced. All former employees will be re- 
tained with Harry R. Schultz, former man- 
ager for Standard, in charge for Pillsbury. 
The soybean processing equipment, of the 
expeller type, is modern and complete in 
every respect with ample and practically 
new concrete storage, soybean drying and 
handling equipment. This new plant makes 
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@ NEW MILLS GOING UP 


a total of eight feed plants in the middle 
west and on the west coast operated by the 
Pillsbury organization. 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has purchased 
the soybean plant of the Illinois Soy Prod- 
ucts Co., at Springfield, Ill., formerly owned 
by the Sinaiko interests. The plant consists 
of mill, elevator and office building. It has 
a capacity of about 100 tons of meal daily. 


Cargill has also bought the soybean plant, 
feed mill and grain elevator of the Plymouth 
Processing Company at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
The business will continue under the man- 


agement of Charles W. Simmons, with both 
office and mill employees retained. With 
the Cedar Rapids plant, Cargill now has a 
soybean meal capacity of about 280 tons 
daily. 


Williams Milling Co., Sac City, Iowa, 
has priorities on two Anderson expellers 
and plans to begin operations this win- 
ter in a cement block building adjoin- 
ing the company’s elevator and formerly 
used by a power company. The com- 
pany has grain storage capacity of 
105,000 bushels. Leo W. Williams will 


continue as general manager. 


Lord Grain Co. has taken possession of 
the Nikles Soybean Mills, Inc., at Kansas 
City. The new owners plan to increase the 
capacity of the plant. The Nikles plant was 
formerly the old Bulte flour mill. 
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Section of a Nod-O-Gen Research Room 


Nod-O-Gen is a product of science. 


When first made, over 


25 years ago, it was the best the Dickinson Bacieriologists could 
produce commercially. Through the years, improvement has 


been continuous. 


Experience and never-ending research have 


found numerous ways to produce strong virile bacteria... . 
include more billions of “bugs” in every package .... and 
make other notable advancements. The Betterment Program goes 
on....in spite of war. Today, Nod-O-Gen is better than ever. 


Farm Laboratory Division 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


Est 1854 


Southern Office and Warehouse: 218 South President Street, Jackson, Mississippi 











ENTHUSIASTIC SEEDSMEN 
READ AND USE 


News 


We Can Prove It 


Of vital interest to growers, whole- 
sale and retail dealers. Only 
weekly newspaper for the indus- 
try. Up-to-minute production, 
merchandising and trade news. 
Subscription — $2.00 per year. 
Sample copy on request. Service 
_— free and friendly. 


109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

















WAR 
WORKERS 


If you need extra employees, 
Neff & Fry bins may be able 
to help. By saving han- 
dling time, by making less 
manual labor necessary, by 
providing extra storage, 
these bins enable fewer men 
to do more work. 


Thousands of Neff & Fry 
bins are serving today 
throughout the nation .. . 
many for storage of soy- 
beans, wheat and other 
grains. Write today for full 
details on an addition to 
your elevator. 
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THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 
Neff & Fry Storage Bins 
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FROM THE INDUSTRY 








me 7 A new handy 

nee reference book of 
interest to grain 
men deals’ with 
“How to Grade 
Grain.” It is ac- 
curate and con- 
forms to govern- 
ment procedure, as 
it is a summary of 
official U. S. De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture instruc- 
tions. The book is 
a part of the new 
Seedburo cata- 
logue. The book, when coupled with the 
sections on “How to Grade Grain,” becomes 
a most valuable working tool for men in 
the grain, seed and allied industries. Write 
to Seedburo Equipment Co., Brooks build- 
ing, Chicago 6, Ill., for free copies. 








Announcement has been made of the res- 
ignation of Robert A. Boyer as head of 
Ford Motor Co. Chemurgic Laboratories. 
Under his direction, the Ford research lab- 
oratory perfected processes for extracting 
soybean oil, and developed soybean paint. 
Mr. Boyer in his new position as develop- 
ment director of Brackett Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will continue work on the develop- 
ment of soybean fibre. 





Wisconsin farmers helped whip the pro- 
tein shortage by making silage from their 
winter wheat, alfalfa, soybeans, clover and 
timothy, oats and canary grass. Grass silage 
will release hundreds of acres of corn for 
other purposes and is one excellent way to 
still keep the dairy cows properly fed, says 
The Prairie Farmer. 








WHEELER McMILLEN 


Wheeler McMillen, dynamic president of 
the National Farm Chemurgic Council and 
editor of Farm Journal, is now being boomed 
in farm and business circles for the presi- 
dency of the United States in 1944. Mc- 
Millen has been an enthusiastic booster for 
the soybean for many years and as today’s 
outstanding leader of the chemurgic move- 
ment continues to be much interested in the 
progress of this crop. The Greater Nebraskan 
calls him, “In character, in ability, in all 
that is required to fill the exalted office of 
president, far above any candidate hereto- 
fore mentioned.” 





The St. Regis Paper Company of New 
York has recently completed plans for the 
immediate erection of a new multiwall paper 
bag manufacturing plant in North Kansas 
City, Mo. Because of the ever growing de- 
mand for heavy duty multiwall paper bags 


to carry foodstuffs, chemicals, fertilizers 
and building materials for essential civilian 
requirements, sustenance of the armed 
forces and for lend-lease, the government 
has approved the full-speed-ahead comple- 
tion of this project. Construction will start 
at once and the plant will be in full opera- 
tion early in 1944, equipped to make sewn, 
pasted, valve and open-mouth bags and ship- 
ping containers, as well as small flour bags 
and sugar pockets. The new plant will be 
the 11th bag factory operated in the United 
States by St. Regis Paper Company. 





We 
are buying 
YELLOW 
SOYBEANS 


We are in the market for yel- 
low soybeans in truck or car- 
load lots. Get in touch with 
our buyers at the following 


soybean plant locations. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
98 DELAWARE AVENUE 
Phone Cleveland 5850 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
3526 BANKERS BUILDING 
Phone Franklin 3437 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Phone 5365 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
East 3RD AND MarkKET Sts. 
Phone 4-7291 


SPENCER 


KELLOGG 


AND SONS, INC. 
Administration Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“used bags that look like new”’ 
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Quality-Service-Price 





The foundation of business is confidence, 
which springs from integrity, fair dealing, 
efficient service and mutual benefit. 





BAGS, 
BAGGING, Manufacturers — Dealers — Importers — Exporters 
BURLAP — 


New and 


“wi BURROS BAG COMPANY, INC, 


ot 5 \N et BAG, 
ake PLYMOUTH & ADAMS STS., BROOKLYN (1), NEW YORK 
S N : Telephones: Main 4-2424-5-6 Cable “Burrosbag” New York 


Used the World Over 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
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WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
The EASIEST Way to FINANCE SOYBEANS 








BONDED Warehouse Receipts, issued by WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, INC., covering SOY- 
BEANS, OILMEAL and SOYBEAN OIL, stored ON YOUR OWN PREMISES, furnish you with needed 
WORKING CAPITAL through your REGULAR banking connection. 


Financing by means of Field Warehousing has been the accepted practice in the Soybean Indusiry for 
many years. 
Wire, or Write, or ‘Phone us today for full information and descriptive booklet. 


WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


BONDED FIELD WAREHOUSEMAN 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, LLINOIS 
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AT THE START of the processing of soyas, the 
Prater Dual Screen Grinder is almost univer- 
sally specified for grinding of the beans. 
FROM THE START of the soy bean industry, 
Prater Grinding Service has constantly added 
to its store of engineering knowledge that 
brought this position of leadership. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY, 
1825 S. 55th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me information on 
: Dual Screen Grinders covering the 
: Soybean industry. 


6 1825 S.55th Ave. 
fog fiey,-Vcleomm ia Gi. fel n 





IN THE MARKETS 








@ FARM STOCKS. Soybeans on farms Oct. 1 as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Indicated 1943 Stocks on farms Oct. 1* 

















State production 1942 1943 

; —Thousand bushels— 
C1 CTE CPS OE ORR EE Ea OR Te 29,883 591 836 
WEREPRINO ss coard scence eee ness 27 FOR 831 744 
[US eee ee ee 205250 736 1,107 
Michigan .-. ‘2,050 28 194 
Minnesota .... 3,640 48 177 
ROWO © cscs ccessance 39,300 560 1,061 
LEO CTS Ce cee 8,125 118 188 
NOPE GOLOliG oes sciccacesessccenccees 2,601 35 39 
PIED RTA BNIIIND coco o- ooh asssucti es sosentecnsssone 2,156 15 43 
PENNA ole oi nO 2,168 35 54 
10 principal States...................... 192,855 2,997 4,443 
ther SiRte6 co.cc ccstctecs 14,013 _ 494 
RURUO CL GSLQLOB, acc ciciccsccncncccncccoscesced 206,868 os 4,937 
*Old crop. 








@ WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION PURCHASES. For Lend-Lease, terri- 
torial emergency, Red Cross and other purposes, in pounds. 

During the period from January 1 to August 31, 1943, the Food 
Distribution Administration delivered 7,313 million pounds of food and 
other farm products for shipment abroad. . 


These and future deliveries for shipment outside the country come 
under the Food Distribution Adminstration’s allocation procedure, which 
divides total supplies of this country among civilians, U. S. armed 
forces, allies of the United States and other groups. 








Jan. 1 to 

Commodity August September Sept. 30, 1943 
[Shy [eat nn tanner ene ee 79,870,110 1,558,858 537,608,364 
Oleomargarine 13,786,090 1,340,000 63,017,102 
Shortening ............ 2,641,580 390 61,196,294 
Cottonseed Oil _ — 5,347,620 
Linseed Oil, Edible........ — 1,734,173 300,796,555 
Soybean Ow osc <icccc.:0-:. — — 21,783,500 
Soybean Pellets .............. _— _ 400,000 
Soya Beans 5,006,400 —_— 1,200,000 
Soya Flour *25,500,280 51,750,000 119,910,000 
Soya Grits 22,250,000 71,050,000 





*Figure is for soy flour and grits combined. 


@ SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans during the 
crop year 1942-43 totaled 74,443 cars, an increase of about 40 percent 
over 45,152 cars inspected the previous year, inspectors’ reports to the 
Food Distribution Administration show. The total number of carload 
receipts inspected during the crop year 1940-41 was 33,280 cars. 

September inspections amounted to 1,188 cars compared with 538 
cars the preceding year. Forty-three percent graded No. 3 or better 
as against 60 percent last season. 

For the entire crop year 48 percent of soybean inspections graded 
No. 3 or better compared with 81 percent in 1941-42. Ninety-seven 
percent classed as Yellow in each of the two years. 

Inspections of soybeans in September included the equivalent of 
abcut 7 cars inspected as truck lot receipts. 


@ VEGETABLE PROTEIN IMPORTATIONS. Imports of vegetable pro- 
teins are about as big as ever in spite of shipping difficulties, reports 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

This year, about 50 thousand tons of cottonseed meal have been 
purchased for import. This meal comes mainly from Brazil, with some 
from the Dominican Republic and other Caribbean areas. 

Considerable amounts of flaxseed are being brought in from Argen- 
tina in particular, as well as from other countries. Large amounts of 
castor beans are being brought in from Brazil, and also Mexico and 
Central America. 

Peanuts are being brought in from South America, Mexico, and 
various Caribbean areas. Small amounts of soybean meal are coming 
in from the Dominican Republic. 





@ COMMERCIAL STOCKS. Stocks of soybeans in commercial storage 
as reported by Agricultural Marketing Administration in bushels: Oct. 
12, 1,011,377; Oct. 19, 3,024,702; Oct. 26, 7,943,997; Nov. 2, 12,455,081, 
Nov. 9, 16,114,917. Approximately 60.1 percent of the available com- 
mercial storage was filled Oct. 9. On Nov. 6, approximately 61.6 per- 
cent of the available commercial storage was filled. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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@ STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of Institute of 
Shortening Mfgrs., Inc. 


Waek enennes Cotonen D> Lie... s ssc ee sc ocaserirdnn pee ec 10,511,524 
Week ending October: 16:.............--.......<..... Pn ee nee eT oer SEIS 10,134,076 
Week ending October 93.................. SE eet reat sc tatslar Hoy Ae oe 9,897,856 
WReGm Giicuicy ClelQ en SOM. co oceans toh eeeeest ee 10,425,563 
Week ending November ©................. Ry a een amare eRe eo sery! 9,208,169 





@ FATS AND OILS PRODUCTION. The War Food Administration esti- 
mates that the United States will produce more than 90 percent of its 
fats and oils requirements for the next 12 months, compared with 82 
percent of a smaller peacetime volume. 


All requirements for military, lend-lease and essential civilian needs 
for the year beginning October 1, 1943 are estimated at 11.7 billion 
pounds — more than 1'/2 billion pounds in excess of peacetime normal. 
United States production will account for 11.3 billion pounds of the 
11.7 billion pounds needed, while imports of 1.1 billion pounds will 
supply the balance and help rebuild stocks to normal levels. 


The domestic production of fats and oils during the year beginning 
October 1, 1943, is expected to consist principally of the following, in 
billions of pounds: Butter 2.1, lard 3.1, soybean oil 1.4, cottonseed oil 
1.3, corn oil .2, linseed oil .9, peanut oil .2, inedible tallow and grease 
1.6, miscellaneous .5; total 11.3 billion pounds. 





GOVERNMENT ORDERS 





@ OIL CEILING. Pending action on requests from the industry for an 
adjustment in the maximum prices for refined peanut oils and refined 
soybean oils, the Office of Price Administration has issued an order 
permitting refiners to sell at prices that may be adjusted to the new 
maximum prices when and if they are put into effect. 


Authorization for adjustable pricing was given in order to promote 
distribution and production of refined peanut and soybean oils. Ceil- 
ings under which refiners have been operating were sufficient to cover 
the 1942-43 crops because of Government payments on those crops. 
However, there have been no payments on the 1943-44 crops and 
established maximums may not be sufficient to enable refiners to 
receive a fair return. 


To enccurage the normal flow of these oils in the market, the order 
allows the adjustable pricing procedure. 









Here are three uses for 
Sulphur Dioxide in the 
soybean industry. 





; b- 
ns are © 
Better P Ansul Sulphur 
in €x- 
itation. 












nsul Sulphur Di- 
™Proves the co} lee 





2 Ansul Sulphur Diox- 
ide is a selective solvent 
for treating soybean oil. 


Oxide, j 












WRITE TODAY stating your 
problem.The Ansul Tech- 
nical Staff will be glad to 
co-operate with you in 
working out problems 
of application and han- Supplied in tank cars, 
dling of Sulphur Dioxide. ton drums and 150-Ib. 















28 Y. of 7, lng ty cylinders. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN © EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PENN. 








WOODSON-TENENT 
LABORATORIES 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE and CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


and Products 


Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 








Edwal 


LABORATORIES, INC. 





Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Ass‘n. 





ANALYSIS OF 
SOYBEANS 
AND PRODUCTS 


Dept. S, 732 Federal St., Chicago 5, Illinois 











TURN THE SALE 
YOUR WAY 


<> 
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SOYBEAN 
MEAL 








by using 


FULTON 


Quality 
Cotton Bags 
for your 


SOYBEANS 
and 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


Have the bags at- 
tractively printed 
with your brand for 
added display and 
advertising value. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis 


Minneapolis 


Dallas 


New York New Orleans 


Kansas City, Kans. 











Come to ST. REGIS for specialized packag- 
ing assistance. There is no high pressure 
“stuffing the ballot box” in favor of any 
one method. Today the ever widening 
range of commodities packaged in St. 
Regis Multiwall Paper Bags requires, not 
only many different kinds of tailor-made 
kraft bags, but also varied types of filling 
and closing equipment. Each of the three 
St. Regis Packaging Systems has demon- 
strated its efficiency and economy in pack- 
ing and shipping the products for which 
it was designed. So in advising on packag- 
ing problems, St. Regis Packaging Engi- 
neers are free to recommend the system 
best suited to your individual product - 
and your production requirements. 
Leading firms in almost every branch of 
American industry, who ship in 25 to 100 


St. Regis Bags have 3 to 6 independent 
walls of tough kraft paper fabricated in 
tube form, one within the other, so each 
bears its share of the the load. Chemi- 
cal and physical properties of product 
determine number and weight of kraft 
and special sheets. 


IN CANADA 


BATES VALVE BAG CO.,LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 


Baltimore, Md. 


PLAYS NO FAVORITES 


YOUR Specific Requirements Decide the Selection 











lb. units, use St. Regis Systems to achieve 
maximum efficiency and economy in pack- 
aging their products. 


Some Vote For VALWE PACK. Valve Pack 
is inevitably the choice of those requiring 
Maximum Production With Minimum 
Labor. St. Regis Automatic Packing Ma- 
chines (Belt, Screw or Impeller type) 
speed production and save manpower by 
preweighing your product and propelling 
it into self-closing, valve type Multiwall 
Paper Bags. Gravity Type Packers are 
also available for filling Valve Bags. 

Others Vote For SEWN PACK. Quantity 
users of open mouth bags select the St. 
Regis Sewn Pack Sytem. Automatic sew- 
ing machines, applying a bound-over tape 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION °« 





and filter cord, sew through all plies of the 
bag. Operators recommend this System 
for its swiftness and uniformly excellent 
closures. 


Others Vote For TIED PACK. Tied Pack af- 
fords an economy closure for those with 
moderate or intermittent production. The 
St. Regis Wire Tied Pack System permits 
the efficient and quick closing of open 
mouth bags without automatic equipment. 
A hand twisting tool constitutes the entire 
equipment for effecting the securely tied 
closure around the neck of the bag. 


For expert advice in selecting and in- 


stalling the packaging system to fulfill 
your immediate—or future requirements, 
consult a St. Regis Packaging Engineer. 
His seasoned and unbiased recommenda- 
tions are yours without cost or obligation. 


MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION * THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 


NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 


SEE age SE RTO, 


¥ 


Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohi 


New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vancouver, B. C. ' 
Franklin, Va. Nazareth, Pa. 











